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WEBSTER PLAQUE WINNER—Rodney England of Springfield, Ill., holds the 

1952 plaque which has just been presented to him by his high school Latin teacher, 

Violet Dumas. Plaque is given annually by Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Webster of Spring- 

field for scholarship gnd all-around character development. Mr. England, a pre- 

medical school junior at the University of Illinois, received the award at the 3\st 
annual Lincoln-Douglass banquet of the Springfield NAACP. 
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@ The very human experiences of a teacher in a 


New York City evening high school 


White Teacher at 
Dunbar Evening High 


By Albert Lowney 


Y OULD you care to accept 
' a position as chairman 
of the English depart- 
Dunbar Evening High 


WV \V 


\ 


ment at 
School?” 

Needing the extra money, I had 
asked the director of evening schools 
for a teaching position, and here he 
was offering me a chairmanship! And 
yet, despite my prompt acceptance, 
I had strong misgivings. After all, 
the school was in a colored neigh- 
borhood and virtually all of the 
students were colored. I had read 
and heard innumerable ominous 
tales, many of them centering around 
that very neighborhood, so that the 
first night, as I approached the 
school, I felt swamped by a Black 
Sea. 

I walked along with a painfully 
affected nonchalance, for the school 
was situated on a dark, dismal, rub- 
bish-laden street flanked by brown- 
stone houses. I knew, of course, that 
the street lay between two avenues 
ALBERT LOWNEY is the pen name of 


a teacher in a metropolitan evening high 
school. 
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of only average distance apart, and 
that the school entrance came be- 
tween the two, but no street ever felt 
so long. Once inside the sanctuary of 
the school, I should have felt easier, 
but the presence of a policeman on 
duty, only added to my misgivings. 

At the time clock I saw several 
colored people also punching time 
cards, and it surprised me to see 
them. I know that I shouldn’t have 
been, but I am merely stating a fact. 
I have been teaching over twenty 
years, and the sight of them — not 
just one colored teacher (for win- 
dow dressing), but many — did sur- 
prise me. And the principal was 
colored, too. 

I taught on my first night with 
considerable uneasiness. Then, re- 
leased by the bell and time clock, 
I ran the Indian gantlet to the train 
for home. The next day I got some 
advice from a man who had worked 
for years in such a community: 
“Mind your business and you'll have 
no trouble.” 


Since that premonitory beginning, 
I have had a number of illuminating 
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experiences. Like most white per- 
sons, I had come to look upon Ne- 
groes as stereotypes; but the more 
contact I had with them, the more I 
began to realize that the stereotype 
was about as true as a British novel- 
ist’s “American.” 


NEGROES DIVERSE 


Somehow, we don’t realize that 
Negroes are as diverse as other 
people. Physically, there is a wide 
variation, too, but one soon forgets 
the physical aspects and regards 
rather the personality and character. 
The couple I spotted sneaking a kiss 
in a quiet hallway of the school 
could have been white. And the care- 
fully cultivated “sophisticated” per- 
sonality of one of my very young 
women, with her built-up com- 
plexion, her ramrod carriage, and the 
studied grace of her dramatically 
slow walk, easily reminded me of 
my other young movie-going ex-stu- 
dents, whose audience-of-one roles 
I’ve been equally tempted to destroy 
with a chuckle. 

The exuberant Miss Shea some- 
how breaks out of the stereotype, 
too. For what can give to such a 
naturally lighthearted youngster so 
earnest a desire for an education? 
And Miss Thornleigh looks typical 
enough, but the lightning-fast, good- 
natured, often extremely subtle wit 
doesn’t seem to fit in. Several times 
in the term, she’d come in, a fugi- 
tive from a beauty-parlor, and I'd 
jokingly ask, “What happened to 
you?” The self-conscious grin that 
answered me could just as well have 
come from any burgeoning young 
woman. And the sincere, studious 
young woman that sat before me 
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night after night, despite boss or bliz- 
zard, might have been white. So 
could the gracious, unaffectedly 
charming, young mother of two ado- 
lescents, a woman who worked un- 
grudgingly, yet never stuffily, for 
the betterment of her community. 
The humor that emerged from her 
composition dealing with her son 
on his first job and with hero-wor- 
shipping sister-victim might just as 
well have come from a 100 percent 
Caucasian. 

Mr. Brownson, of course, could 
have been the same in an all-white 
school. He merely looked and sound- 
ed like a well-groomed, exceedingly 
well-spoken gentleman just back 
from the sunny South. But the 250- 
pound Mrs. Black looked the type, 
all right. She spoke in dialect and 
had a “typical” hearty laugh. When- 
ever, in my reading of Negro litera- 
ture, I'd come upon a strange ex- 
pression, she was always delighted to 
explain it to me, recalling her own 
rural past. And yet, I could never 
refer to standard authors and literary 
works without her showing a thor- 
ough familiarity with them. 


STUDENTS GRATEFUL 


It was only when I was register- 
ing students for the following term 
that I learned something more about 
her background. She was a college 
graduate, taking high school English 
only because some teacher register- 
ing her the previous term had _ in- 
sisted arbitrarily that she take Eng- 
lish along with the desired com- 
mercial courses. Yet she wasn’t bit- 
ter. Some groups have borne the 
cross so long that they have learned 
to bear it with grace. 
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This ability to bear is not, of 
course, universal. You can even find 
a hypersensitive, narcissistic “sore- 
head,” as everywhere else. I had only 
one such student, but I remember 
him well when it came to his re- 
sponse to criticism. Our students, 
badly in need of help in writing, are 
grateful when they get it, for they 
have been short-changed in educa- 
tion as in life. 

But this student had a far better 
than average command of writing 
skill. Yet, when I ventured to offer 
some suggestions for further improv- 
ing his work, he immediately began 
to criticize me, arguing, sneering, 
and in general rejecting my intima- 
tions that his work was anything but 
perfect. And if, in the course of my 
teaching, he disapproved of what- 
ever I did or said, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, quite loudly, 
“Stupid! How stupid!” Fortunately, 
he soon dropped out, and the class 
felt no loss. 

I mention him merely to point out 
that Negroes are individuals, not 
stereotypes. I well recall the time 
the school had assembled during a 
national crisis to hear a Cabinet 
member speak over a_ nation-wide 
hook-up. In the open forum that fol- 
lowed, I remember how Mr. Waters 
gently asked a question — humor- 
ously critical but not bitter — which 
brought to the fore the disparity 
between democratic tenet and actual 
practice as regards the treatment ac- 
corded his people, and had the audi- 
ence chuckling. How differently from 
Mrs. Black he bore his burden! 

I’ve forgotten his question, but 
were he a beast of burden, as some 
would have him, and given by 
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Aesop the power of speech, he 
would be looking up at his master 
astride him, and asking, with the 
merest suspicion of stress, “Did you 
say we're going to a party?” Stereo- 
type, indeed! 


STEREOTYPED THINKING 


Yet I myself find it easy to think 
in stereotypes. That a jet-black Ne- 
gro could possess a delicate sense of 
humor and a keen mind used to 
come to me as a shock. Then I got 
around to thinking “black but 
bright,” (like the Biblical “black 
but comely”); and finally, well, just 
bright, that’s all. And it’s easy to 
label “Stupid” a  fifth-term high 
school student who doesn’t know 
how to make a capital “D.” That 
the student has been, through no 
fault of his own, culturally and edu- 
cationally underprivileged is gener- 
ally forgotten. 

Other factors operate as well. Of- 
ten I have encountered students who 
have consistently impressed me (with 
my pedagogical “miller’s thumb”) as 
being of low IQ, only to find one 
day, to my amazement, strong in- 
dications of a really good mind. 

“How do you explain the fact 
that your work is so very good to- 
day?” I'd ask. 

Came the invariable reply, “Oh, 
I was off today, so I felt rested.” 

As an experiment, try yourself to 
put in several long-hour days of 
drudgery of the most menial, labori- 
ous, and uninspiring sort (feeding a 
mangle, say, or pushing a well-loaded 
hand truck) and then attempt to 
concentrate at night upon some dif- 
ficult mental task. I have tried — 
and fallen asleep. The wonder of 
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it is that they do so well. 


Take Miss Elwick, who must 
work as a domestic. In one of her 
compositions, she wrote, like a black 
Jane Carlyle, with great emotional 
power about her drudgery. Yet Jane, 
whose letters continue to be admired, 
was not a menial, and surely her 
love for Carlyle must have amelio- 
rated her burden and kept her spir- 
its up. Miss Elwick works for no 
Carlyle. 

But our stereotyped notions cling, 
even to us who have a good oppor- 
tunity to know better. I recall being 
introduced to an outside speaker by 
a white man who has frequently 
come to our school in connection 
with our programs. Inadvertently, 
he had failed to introduce a col- 
ored-woman-colleague when he in- 
troduced me to the speaker. I caught 
the fleeting look of pain in her eyes; 
then she began to hum — uncon- 
vincingly. Probably, it had never oc- 
curred to him that she, too, was a 
teacher. Or possibly, he felt it neces- 
sary to introduce only the chairman. 
I don’t know what was in his mind, 
but I’m sure I know what was in my 
colleague’s. 


GRATEFUL TEACHER 


* These stereotypes can be painful 
all around. I call to mind one night, 
when a different colored woman- 
teacher, though ill almost to de- 
lirium, was more concerned over her 
professional responsibilities than over 
her illness. Taking her teaching ma- 
terials from her and shooing her 
home, I locked the stuff up in my 
closet. When she returned from her 
illness, I gave her my keys. 

“But how do you know you can 
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trust me?” she asked, laughing to 
cover up her real feelings. 

“Tll know when I get back to 
my closet,” I joked back. This time 
her laugh was grateful, not bitter, 
and I was grateful, too. 

On another occasion, I 
tering the school with two colored 
teachers just as a couple across the 
street were having a violent verbal 
battle. I played the “Three Mon- 
keys” but I caught my colleagues ex- 
changing glances of shared shame. 
Yet, I reflected, had we three passed 
a brawling white couple, would / 
have been ashamed? 


Was en- 


“If something happened now,” 
complained one colleague, “it would 
be sure to be in all the papers. But 
nobody ever reads about our thir- 
teen hundred students and the neigh- 
bors who lead quiet, decent, normal 
lives.” 

Negroes have traditionally been 
objects of amusement; yet I can think 
of experiences where I was more 
pained than amused, and where I, 
too, felt ashamed of my race. One 
such time was when I was reading 
Botkin’s Lay My Burden Down, the 
reminiscences of ex-slaves, many of 
whom showed almost God-like sta- 
ture in their dignity, fortitude, and 
magnanimity despite harrowing treat- 
ment at the hands of white men. 

Eager to rid my students of this 
feeling of shame they share with 
my aforementioned colleagues, and 
at the same time eager to increase 
my students’ literary background, I 
once decided to read excerpts from 
Botkin, to show that there were many 
people of whom they might be justly 
proud. But it wasn’t long before I 
realized that these historical accounts 
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were too affecting. One man, gray 
and mellow before his time, was ac- 
tually weeping, and I was sorry | 
had started. 

At times I visited our class for 
the foreign-born. One night, in a les- 
son in oral English, a tall, Spanish- 
speaking man was recounting, in 
halting English, his first day in New 
York City. Aware of racial discrim- 
ination in this country, but unused 
to being a second-class citizen and 
unaware of the exact forms that the 
discrimination took, he was a bundle 
of qualms and fears. Having gone 
sight-seeing far away from Harlem, 
he had waited for hours, watching 
the passengers in bus after bus, until 
he saw another Negro boarding one 
and could feel free to follow suit. 
Not knowing English, he had been 
unable to put any questions to the 
few Negroes he had seen. Accord- 
ingly, he had gone without food for 
many hours, and had had to wait un- 
til he was once again back safe in 
Harlem. 


PAINFUL ODYSSEY 


My colleagues had felt ashamed 
over someone else’s brawl; imagine 
my own shame now, as I vicari- 
ously joined this sensitive, warm- 
hearted man in his painful Odyssey. 
Moved by the pathos of his account, 
which was eloquent despite his 
broken English and his groping for 
words, I have often wondered 
whether, were our positions reversed, 
I could have been so friendly to him 
as he has always been to me when- 
ever I see him in school. 

My experiences, of course, are not 
always exclusively painful. I remem- 
ber one that was amusing — later. 
Most particularly in my early weeks 
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in this school, I felt ill-at-ease in the 
classroom, worried how I was going 
to be received by my students, and 
sensitive to their slightest sign of 
reaction. 


Fancy how I felt, then, as a tall, 
well-built, bespectacled West Indian 
would greet me, each night as he 
entered, with “Good night.” Was not 
the apparently good-natured grin that 
invariably accompanied the greeting, 
intended sarcastically? “Good night” 
could only mean that I was unwel- 
come. I stuck to my post, but the 
“Good night” continued to give me 
many an uncomfortable moment. 

Finally, it occurred to me to ask 
how “Good night” was used in the 
West Indies. My hunch was right, 
and the student was quite surprised 
and chagrined to learn what he had 
been unintentionally implying. Far 
from wishing me gone, he was in- 
deed the very man who was dele- 
gated by the class to present their 
gift to me at Christmas time. Nor- 
mally well poised and well spoken, 
he was so affected by the occasion 
that he actually stammered, while 
I myself prayed for him. I felt like 
an old-fashioned young woman re- 
ceiving from her diffident loved one 
a proposal of marriage. I thought 
he’d never get through reading the 
prepared speech, something I shall 
not part with for many years. 

Since that time, I’ve gotten quite 
used to the West Indian good nights, 
but believe me, before I learned the 
truth, they gave me many a bad 
night. 

I can also recall the bad night of a 
colleague on whom I had dropped 
in to observe. The daughter of one 
of the few Negro principals in north- 
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ern public schools, she herself was 
a tall, graceful young woman of con- 
siderable charm and presence. It was 
she who taught the foreigners. I had 
once suggested that she try using for 
instructional purposes the well illus- 
trated mail-order catalogues, and in 
an evil moment, she took my advice. 


LINGUISTIC PROBLEM 


When I walked in, she was really 
in a state. Two students, a deep- 
voiced young man and a pretty, flash- 
ing-eyed miss were arguing away in 
some Spanish-American dialect. 

“Really,” exclaimed the teacher, 
“I’m so exasperated with them.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“I was trying to explain the dif- 
ference between blanket and bed- 
spread, and look what’s happened. 
They’ve been at it for five minutes 
at least, and there’s no stopping 
them.” I smiled, for it would take 
years before she would learn pa- 
tience. 

Seeing me in the room, the stu- 
dents stopped to hear our colloquy. 
“We do understand what is a bed- 
spread and what is a blanket,” broke 
in Flashing-Eyes,” but he didn’t 
translate it right. He — ” 

And they were at it again, clicking 
their verbal castanets, while the 
teacher ground her beautiful teeth 
and I made for the door. Only the 
slow-coming bell, however, would 
spell release for my colleague. 

Despite the fact that evening 
schools are to be found all over the 
city, and despite the fact that time 
is especially precious to our evening 
students, they come from all over 
the city. When white humanity raises 
bars, invisible yet palpable, there is 
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a comfort in being “home” and 
among friends. And it is a pity that, 
with friends always so hard to find, 
we shut the door on people with 
such a fine capacity for true loyalty 
and friendship. 

I have known students who, tak- 
ing only half a program, could ar- 
range to come only a few days a 
week, but who willingly came five 
nights a week just to be able to con- 
tinue with a beloved teacher. 

I also remember entering an over- 
crowded class in the hope of shift- 
ing students to an equally likable, 
equally competent teacher who had 
only a small number of students. Yet, 
despite the obvious advantages of 
going to a smaller class, I could ob- 
tain only a handful of students will- 
ing to transfer. The others were too 
devoted to their present teacher. 

As I was leaving, a motherly wo- 
man-student near the door called 
out, laughing, “Don’t you come back, 
now.” And she spoke for all. Night 
schoo] students everywhere are an 
appreciative lot, but I have never 
seen so much gratitude and devotion 
in white classes. If a teacher is com- 
petent, fair, sincere, and understand- 
ing, his Negro night-school students’ 
love will flow out to him from a 
well that knows no drought. 

During an earlier term, when this 
same, much-loved teacher returned 
after a serious illness, the students 
showered him with gifts. Yet the 
average adult student at Dunbar 
earns less and works harder by far 
for his money than the average white. 


LOW IQ 


It is this love which, in turn, 
causes one middle-aged, white spin- 
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ster-colleague to invite our students 
to her home for extra lessons, gratis. 
She has come to know that the in- 
telligence is there, and that what 
some teachers take for low IQ is 
often actually fatigue, low morale, 
and poor educational background. * 
I sometimes would give examina- 
tions for elementary night school stu- 
dents desiring to qualify for enter- 
ing high school. On one examination 
night, I saw a student trying to take 
the examination despite the handi- 
cap of a thickly bandaged index 
finger. He couldn’t bear to think of 
waiting for the next examination. 
How grateful he was when I of- 
fered to give him a special examina- 
tion when his finger was healed. 
My day-school students are con- 
stantly winning scholarships offered 
all over the country. I could wish 
for scholarships for my tired, earnest, 
far worthier night school students. 


JEERS IGNORED 


Outside the school, at dismissal 
time, stand some teenage Stage-door 
Johnnies, who jeer at the emerging 
men and women: “Sucker! Grown 
folks going to school! Yah! But the 
grown-ups grin good-naturedly and 
keep on coming. Even in the face 


| of repeated failure in the state ex- 


aminations, these people return to try 


) again and again. And mothers, de- 


prived of their opportunity during 


_ youth, come back to night school 
| even if they have to bring their tots 


along to sit in with them. For who 
can afford a nightly baby-sitter? 
I used to wonder what the kids 


did all evening in the restrained at- 
mosphere of the classroom, espe- 
cially when the subject matter held 
no interest for them. And then one 
night, a Spanish-speaking student of 
mine came to class with her two 
nephews. One boy, like her, bi- 
lingual, told me he was eight; the 
other, shy but less self-contained, 
showed me four fingers when I asked 
him his age in bad Spanish, for he 
spoke no English. 

Recalling from my own boyhood 
how long an hour and a half can 
be for a boy constrained to sit and 
be quiet, I gave the brothers some 
blank paper and invited them to 
draw. And except for an abortive re- 
mark by the younger, and the elder’s 
immediate “Shh!” the lesson reached 
its conclusion without incident. 

“Those nephews of yours,” I re- 
marked after the closing-bell, “were 
exceptionally well behaved.” 

She glowed. “They just had to 
come. They wanted to know what 
night school was like, and see my 
teachers.” 

But the crowning compliment of 
all came, not from me, but to me. It 
came from one of the women who 
had missed hearing this conversa- 
tion. The sight of the children at 
night school had set her beaming, and 
she came over to ask me, “Are those 
two little boys your children?” 

“No,” I laughed, “they’re Miss 
Delgado’s nephews,” but I couldn’t 
help thinking that when we white 
people come to look upon colored 
children as also ours, we will have 
gone a long way. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBER—Mrs. Mary Woody of Orange, N. J., presents $500 life- | 

membership check to NAACP president Arthur Spingarn while NAACP board 

members, Kelly Alexander (left) of Charlotte, N. C., and Dr. Allen Jackson of 
Hartford, Conn., look on. 

BOTTOM: Members of Pittsburgh, Pa., youth council solicit funds from local 

theatres for Harry Moore fund: Gloria Fuller, council president; James Van-Loan; 


Mrs. Marx, manager of Dominoes; Bill Ward; and Dorothy Kendricks, correspond- 
ing secretary. The group collected $40. 
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® How one of America’s oldest landlords does business 


Not for Sale 


By Robert G. Jones 


OR forty-seven years there has 
been peace between one of 
America’s oldest landlords and 


tenants. This landlord is the 
New York African Society for Mu- 


} tual Relief. But in 1947 disturbing 


rumors began to ruffle the calm 
relations between the Society and its 
tenants occupying property in West 
66th Street between Columbus Ave- 
nue and Central Park West. Gossip 
had it that West 43rd Street, one of 
the Society’s holdings, was going to 
be sold to a television station. The 
tenants were uneasy, and they want- 
ed explanations. 

But the agitation of the twenty 
families involved did not for a mo- 
ment disturb the traditional serenity 
of the NYASMR. As it has done for 
the last 150 years, the Society’s board 
issued a statement: “We do not plan 
to sell.” 

This unique landlord has been in 
business ever since 1784, five years 


' before the adoption of the United 


States Constitution. Of the country’s 
59,311 free Negroes, many lived in 
New York City; and their anomal- 





ROBERT G. JONES, one of the tenants 
at 43 West 66th Street, works for the 
Urban League of Greater New York. 
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Ous position as a free people in a 
slave economy made their lives ex- 
tremely difficult. According to the 
Negro historian Benjamin Brawley, 
the free Negro of the post-Revolu- 
tionary War was “often regarded as 
idle and shiftless, and as a breeder 
of mischief; but if he showed un- 
usual thrift, he might be forced to 
leave his home and go elsewhere. .. .” 


In 1784 the Negroes of New York 
City decided to organize in order 
to secure more of those rights later 
guaranteed in the Constitution adopt- 
ed five years later. Many Negro 
soldiers had just returned from the 
Revolutionary War where they had 
been indoctrinated with the slogans 
of Liberty, Independence, and Free- 
dom from Tyranny. These freemen 
had the knowledge of organization 
gained in the army and from read- 
ing, for many had education. Actual- 
ly the first school for “Africans and 
their descendants” had been estab- 
lished in New York City by the 
Frenchman Elias Neau in 1704. 
These factors, plus the inspiration 
drawn from the anti-slavery activ- 
ities of John Jay and Alexander 
Hamilton, had combined to make 
the founding of the Society possible. 
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PURPOSE OF SOCIETY 


Since most Negro groups used the 
term “African” to designate their ac- 
tivities in those days, the organiza- 
tion became the African Society for 
Mutual Relief. 

Stated purpose of the Society was 
“beneficial and social” and member- 
ship was open to all Africans and 
persons of African descent. Although 
the Society was started in 1784, it 
is not until June 6, 1808, that we 
learn of a publicly recorded meeting 
which took place in the School 
House for Colored Children in Rose 
Street. This secrecy of its early years 
was probably necessary to prevent 
trouble, both legal and extra-legal. 
The Society drafted and adopted a 
constitution and elected officers. First 
elected president was William Hamil- 
ton, reputed son of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and printer and publisher of the 
People’s Press. 

When the Society received its char- 
ter under the laws of the State of 
New York on March 23, 1810, it 
distinguished itself from other Afri- 
can societies by placing the phrase 
“New York” before its name. The 
group now began among other things, 
to work for “the manumission of 
slaves and protecting such of them 
that had been liberated.” It bought 
a piece of property, its first, on 
January 18, 1820, a two-story frame 
building on a plot 25 x 75, on what 
is now Baxter Street. It was known 
as Orange Street at the time and 
located near the Old Tombs. This 
was the Society’s building that hous- 
ed the first “grammar school for 
Colored People.” 

Officers and members of the So- 
ciety were quick to sense the need 
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for local Negro housing, since the 
Census of 1820 revealed that 10,886 
of the country’s free Negro popula- 
tion of 233,634 lived in New York 
City. So in 1845 the Society replac- 
ed its wooden structure on Baxter 
Street with a brick building, moving 
the frame house to the back of the 
lot where it became a sailor’s board- 
ing house. Part of the inscription on 
the brown-stone tablet reads: “Erect- 
ed in June 15, 1845, ONE GOD, 
ONE PEOPLE.” 

During the period following 1845, 
the Society was very active in the 
underground railroad movement. A 
section of the Baxter Street building 
was long used as an “underground” 
station. This was discovered years 
later when workmen razing the old 
building discovered a dummy wall 
running its entire length. And be- 
hind this wall was a secret chamber. 

Many of the Society’s men had 
fought in the northern armies during 
the Civil War, and it is recorded that 
Peter Vogelsand, an active member, 
volunteered and rose to the rank 
of lieutenant. Others held non-com- 
missioned posts. 

One of the worst tragedies to strike 
the Society came in January, 1867, 
when a fire in the meeting room at 
107 Leonard Street destroyed many 
of the early records. However, the 
members continued to meet in the 
basement of a church on Mulberry 
Street despite this loss. 


SECOND VENTURE 


The Society’s second recorded ven- 
ture in the realty field was the pur- 
chase of 27 Greenwich Avenue, in 
1869. In 1900 the Baxter Street prop- 
erty was sold as “many times higher 
than the purchase price.” It was then 
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that the organization decided against 
acquiring any more property below 
14th Street for residential purposes. 
As a replacement for the Baxter 
Street holdings, the Society bought 
43 West 66th Street in 1900. The 
building was completely remodeled 
in the 1930’s and recently was said 
to be a source of “splendid income.” 
The Society has always been for- 
tunate in its leadership ever since 
its founding in 1784. Although most 
of them would be unknown today, it 
is interesting to note the variety of 
occupations they followed. They were 
carpenter, cabinet maker, master 
boot and shoe maker, feed stock 
dealer, restaurant owner, teacher, 
editor and publisher, pickle proces- 
sor, bank cashier for the ill-fated 
New York branch of the Freedman’s 
Bank, and a bishop in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. One of 
them was Cato Alexander, he joined 
the Society in 1816, who owned a 
Tavern at old “Cato’s Lane,” now 
23rd Street and Third Avenue. 


AFTER 1850 


Some of the members after 1850 
were Charles Lewis Reason, prin- 
cipal of school No. 6 on Broadway 
between 35th and 36th Streets, who 
also served on the New York City 
Board of Education from 1856 to 
1893; Peter Ray, born in 1825S, 
who served as a surgeon for the 
Army of the Republic during the 
Civil War, and owned a drug store 
for fifty years at the corner of what 
was then Second and Hooper Streets 
in Brooklyn, now part of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge Plaza. Lewis H. 
Latimer, an electrical engineer who 
made the original drawings for 
Alexander Graham Bell’s telephone, 
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was a member. In 1878 Lewis be- 
came associated with Thomas Edi- 
son and was sent to London, Eng- 
land, in 1880 by General Electric to 
supervise the installation of that city’s 
street lighting system. 


So when people say the tenants 
of 43 West 66th Street are a proud 
lot, it is not without reason, for 
they will tell you the Society is 
very careful about whom it selects to 
rent its apartments, and that it has 
always had a long waiting list even 
when housing was plentiful. They 
will tell you also that the Society 
has always been interested in good 
character, This was characteristic of 
all the African Mutual Aid Units. 
One of the rules in the early days 
read: “No drunkard or disorderly 
person could be admitted as a mem- 
ber and any member becoming dis- 
orderly could be dismissed without 
receiving any of the subscription 
money.” 

The Philadelphia African group 
once tried one of its members for 
improper conduct, and on Septem- 
ber 20, 1788, found that he had “So 
shamefully deviated from our known 
rules, hath often unnecessarily left 
his tender wife and child and kept 
company with a common woman, 
sometimes quarreling, fighting and 
swearing, for which he hath been 
long and tenderly treated with, but 
he has not forsaken his shameful 
practices; we therefore disown the 
said Samuel S. from being a member 
of our Society, till he condemns the 
same in life and conversation, which 
is our desire for him.” 


Despite the Society’s good life 
there was a revival of the rumors 
that the Society’s 66th Street prop- 
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erty was for sale. For a few months 
things actually began to happen. Dur- 
land’s Riding Academy on the same 
side of the street was sold to a tele- 
vision outfit and remodeling begun. 
Though in October, 1948, the first 
television broadcast was made from 
the former stable, this did not worry 
the tenants of 43 too much. Hadn't 
they been told that “The Society 
was not planning to sell”? Besides a 
television studio would be a much 
better neighbor than the riding 
academy with its stench of hay and 
manure, and there would be less 
horse flys. 

In the summer of 1951, the Afri- 
can Mutual Relief Society’s tenants 
saw Wilson’s Storage Warehouse sold 
to television. That was quite dis- 
turbing, since the warehouse was the 
adjacent building on the east. And 
the Society’s tenants learned at about 


the same time that the three build- 
ings immediately to the west had 
been sold to television. Now they 
were surrounded and alarmed. Even 
the roof of 43 W. 66th Street had 
been covered with aerial by the build- 
ers remodeling the warehouse. When 
some of the tenants complained to 
the contractor’s foreman he replied, 
“Oh, we own this house along with 
the rest and have a right to use the 
roof.” 

Again there was chaos. Again the 
Society was asked to state its posi- 
tion. For a while there was silence, 
to be broken by this announcement: 
“The New York African Society for 
Mutual Relief has not sold, nor does 
it plan to sell Forty-three.” The ten- 
ants of 43 now relaxed in the knowl- 
edge that they could continue to 
inhabit their historic buildings. 


That Atgier suggests the Phenician “Mahourin,” often written “Maghre- 


bin,” as the probable origin of “Moor”? 


Atgier says (“Bulletins and Memoirs of the Paris Anthropological Society,” 
Vol. 5, 5th Series, 1904, p. 110) that “Mahourin” meant “the Western Peo- 
ples” because the Moors lived, in Africa, to the west of the Phenicians. 


* 


* 


That freed Negroes or forros were common as tavern and innkeepers in 
sixteenth-century Portugal? 





The June and July numbers of THE CRISIS are combined in one 
issue, June-July, out July 1. | 
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‘Ga 
s in BRANCH OFFICERS of the Cedar Rapids, lowa, NAACP. branch hold a con- 
ference. L. to R. (seated): Dr. Waldemar Argow, vice-president; Mrs. Viola 
Gibson, president; Jeanne Walker, secretary; Mrs. Estelle Turner, assistant secre- 
| tary; (standing) Rev. C. H. Copeland, chairman legal redress committee; L. M. 
Braggs, treasurer; Mrs. Emma Turner, second vice-president; and Earl Carr, youth 
= director. BOTTOM: Officers of the Jolly Pals Club, Springfield, Mass., which gave 
its annual $50 purse to the local branch. L. to R. (seated): Mrs. Beulah Beckford, 

2 financial secretary; Mrs. Willa Bailey, president; Mrs. Bernice Lyons, recording 





secretary; (standing) George Beckford, program chairman; Felix Jackson, treas- 
urer; and Sidney Lyons, business manager. 
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SOME OF THE DELEGATES in attendance at the NAACP leadership confer- 
ence on civil rights held in Washington, D. C., February 17-18, 1952. BOTTOM: 
Walter White (fourth from right), NAACP executive secretary, pictured with a 
group of West Coast Association officials prior to his address before 9,000 people 
in the Oakland, Calif., arena on February 24. Members of the group (L. to R.) 
are Rev. J. M. Roberts, president Santa Clara branch; Franklin Williams, West 
Coast regional director; Mrs. Collia Scruggs, president Vallejo branch; Atty. R. J. 
Reynolds, president San Francisco branch; Mrs. Poppy Cannon White; Mr. White; 
C. L. Dellums, chairman western regional advisory committee; Mrs. Tarea Hall 
Pittman, president northern California area conference; and Hon. W. Byron 
Rumford. 
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@ How the brown baby fares in post-Hitler Germany 


Germany's New Pariahs 


By Alfred Werner 


} ROVIDENCE was kind to the 
Ip colored races when, after the 

first World War, all colonies 
and protectorates were taken away 
from defeated Germany. The record 
of the imperial powers is bad as far 
as the treatment of colored natives is 
concerned, yet the Germans under 
Emperor William II were astonish- 
ingly incapable of gaining the sym- 
pathies of the Negroes, Chinese, and 
Polynesians who had come under 
their rule. Von Trotha, Von Putt- 
kamer, and all the other Junkers sent 
to Africa as governors and military 
commanders resorted to arms when- 
ever natives dared complain about 
hardships; within a few decades the 
German possessions reeked of the 
blood of more than two hundred 
thousand slain black men and 
women. 

There existed no official state pol- 
icy or philosophy sanctioning the 
maltreatment of non-whites. It was 
left to Hitler to develop a rigid social 
system in which different ranks and 


DR. ALFRED WERNER, associate 
editor of THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM, 
has traveled widely in Europe before 
and after the second World War. He 
is the author of several volumes on art 
and artists. 
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tasks were assigned to different races. 
According to Hitler the Negroes, to- 
gether with the Jews, were at the 
very bottom of the ladder. In Mein 
Kampf, which was carefully studied 
by millions, there are countless sneer- 
ing references to Negroes. 

It is difficult to understand Hitler’s 
preoccupation with Negroes if one 
is not familiar with the history of 
Germany in the decade after the 
first World War. Very few Negroes 
were living in the Weimar Republic. 
There were some who resided there 
temporarily, having found employ- 
ment as jazz musicians, circus per- 
formers, night club singers, boxers, 
and so on. Nearly all of these were 
foreigners with British, French, or 
American passports. A handful of 
Negroes from the former African 
colonies who had served in the 
auxiliary military forces of the Kais- 
er’s Empire also turned up in post- 
war Germany, but their total number 
was insignificant. 

In the first few years after the 
war large numbers of colored soldiers 
could be seen in Germany, particu- 
larly in the western parts adjoining 
Belgium and France. Some of them 
had come with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, but the Yanks left 
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the defeated Reich soon after the 
cessation of hostilities. It was differ- 
ent with the French Army: they 
stayed in western and southwestern 
Germany for a number of years. The 
French Army of Occupation in- 
cluded thousands of colored soldiers, 
especially Moroccans (whom the 
average German considered as Ne- 
groes, but who were actually dark- 
skinned Berbers) and Senegalese. 
These colored troops did not be- 
have better or worse in enemy ter- 
ritory than any other occupation 
armies yet many German chauvinists 
particularly resented the fact that 
they had been subjected to the rule 
of “savages.” Hence, when Hitler 
wrote Mein Kampf in the Landsberg 
fortress, he abused Negroes whenever 


COLORED AND WHITE illegitimat 
children”) of United States occupation 


he mentioned them. It was absurd, 
he claimed, to send missionaries to 
these primitive people; it was, in 
particular, a “criminal absurdity” to 
train “Hottentots,” “Zula Kafirs” and 
other “born half-apes” for intellectual 
vocations. Negroes, he maintained, 
could not be educated, they could 
only be trained like poodles to per- 
form tricks. He deplored the fact 
that a Negro, who had formerly lived 
in a German colony, and later moved 
to Germany, could give birth to a 
‘German citizen.” 

He was especially furious when- 
ever he mentioned the colored sol- 
diers policing the Rhineland; he 
could not bear the “infection in the 
heart of Europe through Negro blood 
on the Rhine,” the idea that the 


children (Besatzungskinder, “occupation 
soldiers in a rural German nursing home 


near Frankfurt. 
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main artery of the German people 
flowed “through the playground of 
black African hordes.” He hysterical- 


ly attacked France for having 
brought these troops into the Rhine- 
land with the “clear aim” of ruining 


the white race by the “necessarily re- 


sulting bastardization.”” One of Hit- 
ler’s disciples, a Professor Hans Eibl, 
elaborated on Hitler’s idée fixe by 
declaring Germany to be the bastion 
of Kultur lodged between a Bolshe- 
vist East and “the onward march of 
Africa.” If Germany should declare 
war on “negrofied” France, he main- 
tained, she would be entirely justi- 
fied, for Germany would merely be 
protecting Europe from  Rassen- 
schande, or race defilement, which 
the Nazis considered to be “the orig- 
inal sin against mankind.” 

JIM CROW SIGNS 


From my visits to Germany in the 
early twenties I recall signs on shops 
reading: An Franzosen und Neger 
wird hier nichts verkauft (To 
Frenchmen and Negroes nothing 
will be sold here). It seems, though, 
that this bias was not shared by all 
Germans. A considerable number of 
German fraeuleins and hausfrauen 
must have taken to the alien soldiers, 
for some eight hundred mulatto 
babies came from illicit relations be- 
tween these women and their soldier 
friends. This has meant that more 
than eight hundred unfortunate 
Mischlinge (bastards) have been suf- 
fering ever since from these unions. 
Mothers often abandoned _ their 


' babies in the search for their lovers 


| who were 


who, with their contingents, had been 
moved to other areas or sent over- 
seas. Some of these German mothers, 


often poor laundresses, 
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waitresses, and servant girls, placed 
their children in foundling homes; 
the dark-skinned babies would have 
been held against them by chauvinis- 
tic and intolerant neighbors as un- 
deniable proof that they had “sur- 
rendered” to the “enemy.” 

These children grew up under the 
stigma of illegitimate birth and with 
the additional burden of their dark 
skins. Their parents were alive some- 
where, yet they were orphans never- 
theless. Because of their birth on 
German soil they were German citi- 
zens, and German was their native 
tongue. Yet when the rising tide of 
Nazism flooded the Reich, being 
“non-Aryans,” they were reduced to 
the status of secondary citizens. 
When the Second World War broke 
out, many of the male mulattoes had 
reached military age, yet the Master 
Race did not consider them worthy 
to shed their blood for the Third 
Reich. In some instances Germans 
of partly Negro origin were put into 
slave labor camps together with 
Jews, Gypsies, and other “undesir- 
able” elements. In other cases Mu- 
lattoes were forcibly sterilized lest 
they endanger the purity of the 
Aryan race. 

NEGRO JEW 


The Negro press has reported one 
typical case of a colored German 
who, freed from a_ concentration 
camp, was unable to find any but 
the lowest type of work in post-war 
Germany, although he had _ been 
trained as a dancer. In a Jewish 
magazine I found a strange story 
about a Negro Jew who had had 
some bad experiences in Germany. 
His grandparents —- who belonged 
to the tribe of colored Jews named 
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Falashas — had moved from Ethi- 
opia to the Gold Coast, and his 
parents had taken him to Germany 
when he was only two years old. 
In Berlin he married a Christian 
German who embraced the Jewish 
religion, and they had two children. 
After the Nazis came to power, the 
couple were thrown into a concen- 
tration camp. The unfortunate wo- 
man died there, but her husband lived 
to see the end of the Third Reich. 
He regained possession of his chil- 
dren, and the three emigrated to 
Palestine in the hope of finding peace 
at last. 


Compared to figures of the first 
World War, the total number of 
Besatzungskinder (“occupation-chil- 
dren”), including both white and 
mulatto children, is now astronomic- 
ally high. In 1919 and thereafter 
only a small section of Germany 
was Occupied by enemy forces, which 
were relatively small; today Germany 
harbors many divisions of Ameri- 
can, English, French, and Russian 
soldiers who have divided the Reich 
up amongst themselves like a cake. 
We do not know the number of 
Besatzungskinder in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, but the Hamburger 
Freie Presse claims that there are 
250,000 of them in the Bonn Repub- 
lic, i.e., Western Germany. Most of 
these infants are in an unfortunate 
situation, for their fathers simply 
ignore their existence. There is no 
law by which Allied soldiers can be 
made to submit to a paternity test. 
Hence, they cannot be sued for sup- 
port by the mothers of their chil- 
dren. Recently, the British Army 
urged its soldiers to take care of 
their offspring in Germany, but no 
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similar demand has ever been made 
by American commanders. Only on 
the express wish of a soldier can 
part of his salary be deducted and 
transferred to mother and child, 
but such cases have been rare. Even 
if a soldier-father decides to send 
his love-child to the United States, 
the child gets no preferred quota, 
but has to wait on the overcrowded 
waiting list. 

For the time being, the Bonn Re- 
public, heavily burdened with the 
task of paying reparation and hous- 
ing millions of refugees from the 
East, has adopted this unfortunate 
quarter million of youngsters. Their 
number is on the increase, for there 
are still troops in Germany. In the 
1920’s, when the number of these 
children was relatively small, and 
when Germany was left virtually in- 
tact by the war, the Besatzungskinder 
constituted no real problem. But 
today, in the bombed and hungry 
Federal Republic, the quarter mil- 
lion constitutes a grave responsibil- 
ity. As in the 1920's, the majority 
of these children — some of whom 
are now five to six years old — are 
“orphans” for all practical purposes. 
since they have been abandoned by 
both father and mother; the state has 
established make-shift foster homes 
for them, and German citizens have 
been footing the bill. 


AMERICAN FATHERS 


Today, the fathers of the mulatto 
children (of whom there are several 
thousands) are solely American, for 
the only colored soldiers in the 
armies of occupation are to be found 
in the U. S. forces. The tragedy of 
the early twenties repeats itself, only 
on a vastly larger scale. It is much 
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harder to place a Negro baby with 
German foster parents than a white 
child. And there is always unhappi- 
ness if a single mulatto child is plac- 
ed in a home among white children. 

How was it that German women, 


infused by Hitler and Goebbels for - 


twelve years with all the nonsense of 
Aryan superiority and race defile- 
ment through relations with inferior 
races, received Negro soldiers with 
open arms? It must be remembered 
that poverty and hunger softened the 
racialism and chauvinism even in the 
case of diehard Nazi women who 
would submit to any foreign soldier 
in exchange for a package of cigar- 
ettes or a chocolate bar. German 
girls had, as members of the Hitler 
Youth, heard Negroes described by 
their “educators” as the epitome of 
evil, even worse than Jews. They 
now began to appreciate the kind- 
ness and genuine warmth of the 
American Negro. When Negro units 
were moved from one town to an- 
other, swarms of weeping German 
women crowded the railroad stations 
in order to see their boyfriends off. 
It is very likely that many a col- 
ored GI would have liked to marry 
a fraeulein, especially if she were 
expecting a child, yet to my knowl- 
edge no such marriage have ever 
been approved. Some colored GIs, 
however, have wed French and 
Italian girls, and, after being dis- 
charged from the army, decided to 
remain in the Old World. 


SCHOOL PROBLEM 
Today, some of the mulatto chil- 
dren are old enough to be sent to 
school, and at this point the real 
problem starts. Shall these children 
be reared in segregated schools, or 
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shall they be educated together with 
white children? The City Council ot 
Bremen, which is an American en- 
clave surrounded by British-occupied 
territory, has decided upon the for- 
mer of these possibilities: next spring 
the first set of twenty-five mulatto 
children will be instructed in a 
separate class. Whether or not this 
“solution” is a healthy one is cur- 
rently being hotly discussed in the 
German press. 

Recently a liberal German organ, 
the Frankfurter Rundschau, asked its 
readers to declare whether they pre- 
ferred the first or the second solu- 
tion, and to state their reasons. 
Some readers maintain that it is bet- 
ter not to separate the children ac- 
cording to race, for otherwise they 
will feel no common ground in the 
future. Others, however, believe that 
segregation is in the interest of the 
colored children, who would not be 
exposed in their sensitive youth to 
the maliciousness of their white 
classmates. If, as adults, they should 
run into race prejudice, they would 
be mature and strong enough to 
cope with it. Other readers maintain 
that the initial quarreling between 
these two groups of children will 
soon cease, and that they will quick- 
ly learn to respect one another for 
quality and achievement alone. 

For the time being it is too early 
to predict the future of these chil- 
dren. So far they are too young to 
anticipate the troubles the world may 
have in store for them. It is said 
that they weep more frequently than 
their white playmates, not because 
they are abused, but simply because, 
like their fathers, they cannot stand 
the terrific winter cold prevalent in 
some parts of Germany. 
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It is very likely that ten or fifteen 
years from now they will have more 
reasons, and deeper ones, for weep- 
ing. Notwithstanding the personal 
decency of many Germans who suc- 
cessfully resisted the poison of ra- 
cialism in the bleak era of 1933-45, 
there are enough left who cling 
stubbornly to the teachings of the 
late Fuehrer. At the same time any- 
one who, like this writer, has trav- 
eled in Germany, cannot help notic- 
ing that some white Gls, far from 
teaching Germans the tenets of de- 
mocracy, have poisoned them with 
a good deal of jim crowism. Inno- 
cent German teenagers learn from 
these self-styled “teachers” that the 
“race line” ought not to be crossed, 
and that Negroes are supposed to 
“keep their place,” especially as re- 
gards white women. 


FEW JEWS 

There are relatively few Jews left 
in Western Germany, and even fewer 
in the Soviet Zone. Hitler “solved” 
the “Jewish problem” by forcing the 
Jews to emigrate, and by killing 
off those who were unable to escape. 
Will the colored German replace 
the Jew as scapegoat? Perhaps not, 
but any trained psychologist and 
psychiatrist can predict that the un- 
fortunate mulatto children of today 
are bound to be neurotic, unhappy 
adults by 1965 or 1970. 


Not only will these people have 


lacked the attention and love or- 
dinarily supplied by father and 
mother. They will also develop a 
certain amount of bitterness, distrust, 
and over-sensitivity characteristic of 
all small minorities. It will be a pity 
to see the growth of a few thous- 
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and Germans who, though born on 
German soil, and reared in German 
schools, will never acquire social 
status because their skins may be a 
shade darker than those of their 
neighbors. Since it is unpredictable 
whether Germany, now paying lip- 
service to democracy, will continue 
to be democratic, the future of these 
second-class Germans looks anything 
but bright. As adolescents, they may 
be excluded, or, at best, frowned 
upon, at school dances, excursions 
and other social affairs. As young 
men and women, they may have 
difficulties in finding marital part- 
ners ready to tolerate their different 
color and features. Will they be re- 
duced to such a status as to be al- 
lowed only the poorest and worst- 
paid type of work? Will prostitutes 
and pimps stem from this group 
of ste-children of Fate? 

The Christian churches in Ger- 
many are well aware of these ques- 
tions. These children, they argue, are 
valuable human material, but they 
can develop normally only in an 
atmosphere free of stifling influences. 
Hence, German clergymen think of 
the possibilities of sending them to 
the United States where, jim crow- 
ism notwithstanding, the atmosphere 
seems to be cleaner and _ brighter. 
The Americans, after all, are not 
Nazis, and it will be easier for these 
three or four thousand children to 
merge and be happy within a col- 
ored population of more than thir- 
teen million. Whether such a trans- 
fer would constitute a democratic 
solution is doubtful. But there is no 
question that it is a practical solu- 
tion that might spare these indi- 
viduals many troubles and heartaches 
in the years to come. 
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VICTIMS OF RACIAL SEGREGATION in Prince Edwards county, Virginia. 
Some of the parents and students who figured prominently in the most comprehen- 
sive educational suit brought thus far by the NAACP. The Association argued that 
segregation in itself constitutes inequality and asked for a decree from the court to 
enjoin the operation of the Virginia segregation laws as they apply to schools. 
BOTTOM: Executive committee of the Denver, Colorado, branch. Back row (L. to 
R.): Frank Conrey, Mrs. Ola Thornton, William Pinkett, Mrs. Grace McCain, 
Charles Young, Mrs. M. L. Joiner, James Chappell, Mrs. Alma Cole, Howard 
Wildman, and B. J. Slater. Front row: Mrs. Helen Gordon, Samuel Menin, Irving 
Andrews, W. F. Turner, Mrs. Mildred Stevenson, A. S. Fisher, Mrs. Bertha Clark, 
and Mrs. Daisy Jones. 
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Good News 


Sara Vaughan, reputed to have “the smoothest tone in the world,” 
was awarded the See Magazine “See-in Stars” award in March. 


* * * 


English heads at Atlanta University, North Carolina College at Durham, 
and Hampton Institute have joined to edit My Life, My County, My World 
an anthology of readings for use as a freshman college text. The editors 
are Dr. N. P. Tillman, Atianta; Dr. W. E. Farrison, North Carolina College; 
and Dr. Hugh M. Gloster, Hampton Institute. 


* * * 


Olive M. Diggs, community relations assistant for the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, and former editor of the Chicago Bee, has been 
named assistant director of the Illinois Commission on Human Relations. She 
replaces the Rev. A. Leon Bailey, who resigned to devote full time to his 
church activities 

* . * 


Dr. C. Waldo Scott has been named to the Newport News, Virginia, 
city schoo] board by the city council. Dr. Scott, who succeeds Allan R. Hoff- 
man, was elected by a 3-2 vote. He is the second Negro to sit on the New- 
port News school board, the first having been the late N. B. Clark, who held 
the position from 1898 to 1901. Dr. Scott is a graduate of the local 
Huntington High School, Howard University, B.S. and M.S., and the Uni 
versity of Michigan, M.D 


. * * 


Charles H. James of Institute West Virginia has been named dormitory 
representative at the University of Pennsylvania, where he is a student in 
the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance. He is a graduate of West 
Virginia State College 

: + ~ * 


William M. Brewer of Washington, D. C., is the new editor of The 

Negro Education, succeeding Dr. Rayford W. Logan, who 

resigned in December, 1951. Mr. Brewer was trained in history at Harvard, 

lohns Hopkins, and Wisconsin universities and has long been connected with 
the Journal as a contributor 


* ¥ t 


Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of Morehouse College, delivered the 
Henry B. Wright lecture series at the Yale University Divinity School April 


5-17. Dr. Mays ts the first Negro to give a major lecture series at Yale. 
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® A sketch of three Uruguayan painters 


MALL from point of view of 

territorial extension and the 
number of its inhabitants, 
Uruguay is nevertheless one of the 
most interesting countries of the 
Western Hemisphere because of its 
social, economic, intellectual and ar- 
tistic development. Uruguayans have 
an extraordinary interest in the arts. 
In 1937 the Government of the Re- 
public sponsored the exposition of 
Pedro Blane Viale, painter. In 1945 
the Ministry of Education through 
the National Fine Arts Commission 
organized a posthumous exposition 
of Pedro Figari, generally conceded 
as the artist most representative of 
Uruguayan painting. 















From many points of view Figari 
paintings are original and individual- 
istic. He is the painter of Uruguay’s 
past. On his canvases intimate mem- 
ories of a national life unknown to 
many and forgotten or hidden by 
others find expression: old “first” 









DR. IRENE DIGGS, 
thropology 
spent 
1946, 


professor of an- 
at Morgan State College, 
several months in Uruguay in 
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Negro Painters 
in Uruguay 


By Irene Diggs 





families and vernacular scenes, wide 
and spacious patios where the 
sefloras conversed and sipped maté 
with their Negro domestics; scenes 
of Negroes dancing the candombé 
and the pericén or gathered for a 
velorio; indigenous interpretations of 
the gaucho, the china and the Negro 
in their daily labors, joys and sor- 
rows. In addition there are glimpses 
of the estancias and colonial archi- 
tecture. What a pity that Figari is 
not better known in North America. 
Many and varied are the inter- 
pretations of contemporary Negro 
painters who are even less known 
than Figari: Ramon Pereyra, Enrique 
Soto and Victor Ocampo Velaza. 
Victor Ocampo in the early nine- 
teen hundreds began to study paint- 
ing with Horacio Espondabura, di- 
sciple of Juan Manuel Blanes; later 
he studied with Federico Renom and 
Juan Peloffo. However, he gives 
greatest credit to Francisco Sciutto of 
Sicily, who migrated to Montevideo 
at the turn of the century, and with 
whom he painted much of the scen- 
ery in the celebrated theatres of that 
day: Cibilo and Solis. During the 
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vil war of 1904, Ocampo worked in 


Buenos Aires with the Italian Fantini 


it his specialty, in the Opera and 
with Fiorani in the old Theatre Vic- 
and alsO in the then new art 


in a studio operated 


North Amer 
I he 


etoucning 
ican named Chand- 
Ocampo 





twenties found 


Montevideo 


vail l 


His “El Nacimiento” in the tra 
lition Florentine, was exhibited in 
the Salon Nacional of Uruguay in 

924 alo g with another entitled 


Cuentos de Viaje The following 
year in the Salon Nacional appeared 
Un Candombe en la Noche de 
Reves In the Salon Muncipal oft 
L943 he exhibited “Naturaleza 
Muerta™” and “Cabeza Other works 
RAMON PEREYRA 








Muleteer), hy 


El Arriero (The 
Ramon Pereyra. 


are: “Vista de la Rambla Gran 
Bretaha,” ‘El Taller del Tio Luis 
Po,” “Una Leccién de Baile” and “La 
exhibited in the Expo- 
Negro in the Associa- 
Jovenes of Monte- 


Lavandera’ 
sicion de Arte 
cion Cristiana de 
video 


ENRIQUE SOTO 


Enrique Soto is a scenographer and 
his archive of theatrical decorations 
is one of the most varied and com- 
plete in Montevideo, but he has also 
produced many paintings of con- 
temporary life in Uruguay. 


RAMON PEREYRA 


In September, 1941, the Expost- 
cion de Tout Petit opened in Mon- 
tevideo with contributions from some 
ninety-nine artists. Ram6n Pereyra 
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ENRIQUE DE SOTO 


exhibited three paintings: “Trio 
Santo Domingo,’ “La Comparsa” and 
“El Barrio Negro.” He comes from 
a modest family of laborers and is 
progressing by his own efforts. As a 
child he gained the prize for paint- 
ings by children in the Mundo Uru- 
guayo magazine. All his instruction 
in painting has been acquired from 
amateurs and students who paint in 
the Prado and from visiting and local 
expositions. He is a football player 
and a boxer. 

In 1942 he exhibited works in the 
Salon de Artistas de AIAPE (Agru- 
pacion de Intelectuales, Artistas, Pro- 
fesionales y Escritores) and in the 
Associaion Cristiana de Jovenes in 
Montevideo. In the same year the 
National Commission of Tourism 
inaugurated an exposition in celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of 


ithe abolition of slavery in Uruguay 
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and Pereyra shared the honor with 
Figari of having presented the great- 
er number of the paintings. 

In 1943 one of his paintings was 
exhibited in the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City; his works were 


.also on exhibition in the annual show 


of the Municipal Salon of Fine Arts, 
again in the Exposicion de Tout 
Petit and in the Salon de Otono, In 
the Salon de Amigos del Arte the 
directors in 1944 presented a show 
composed entirely of the work of 
Pereyra and Roberto Saenger. Al- 
most annually since 1945 he has ex- 
hibited paintings in the Salon Ban- 
cario de Arte and in Estudios Rodin. 

Some of his other works are: 
“Picnic,” “Spiritual” (now in_ the 
permanent collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York), “Paro,” 
“Martin Fierro en la_ Frontera” 
(purchased by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art) “Almuerzo” and “Madona.” 


VICTOR OCAMPO VELAZA 






























S How «@ Christion girl cheers up the wounded 


Master S 


ergeant Starling 


By Peter E. Cullom 


SLENDER, smiling 


; gir waiked into 


sketch pad 
Wheel chairs 


pionde 
Naval 


nospital Ward carrying a 


} 


| r » 1 
and a charcoal pencil. 


moved in her direc- 


ion and bed patients sat up or leaned 


on their elbows to greet hel Excla- 
mauons Came trom every side “Hi, 
Ne There she ts You are ten 
ninutes late.” It was easy to see 


that they were expecting this young 


ady. Her presence brought smiling 


aces and 


beaming eyes 


Passing down the ward between 


ows of beds, she waved at One and 
then another. She answered ques- 
tions and talked with two or three 


¢ +h ry 


at the same time came to 


the middle of the ward. 


until she 
patient in 
His arm was propped above his head 


uncomfortable 


most 


position 


The soldier was Master-Sergeant 
Heyward Starling, U. S. Army, re- 
cently returned from Korea. The 


was Nell Weaver 


t student from George Wash- 


you! ady sopho 





net University in the WNation’s 
al 

Out ippreciation for what men 
CHAPLAIN PETER E. CULLEN 
ree lance writer ves in Washington 





like Sergeant Starling are doing to 
turn back the Red flood in Korea, 
Miss Weaver spends three evenings 
each week in government hospitals. 
When this attractive and popular girl 
is questioned about the subject, she 
says simply, “I just enjoy going. I 
think these men deserve everything 
we can do for them, but they are 
also a lot of 

Asked 


recalled 


fun.” 
about amusing incidents, 
the one about the lost 
All the patients got a 
big laugh out of one fellow going 
over the ward saying, “Is this your 
leg?” She also told about the man 
who had lost both legs. While com- 
under 


she 


artificial leg 


ing from the influence of the 
inesthetic he kept calling for orange 
juice. “If you don’t bring me orange 
uice,” he shouted, “I will come and 


He did 


get it.” He had not come to 


not realize that he had no legs. The 
men all roared at him 
“Men laugh at such things,” Nell 


explains, “not because they are hard 


hearted. They always see the funny 


side. Those who know the American 


soldier ‘up front’ as well as in the 
hospital know that this cheerfulness 
the 


soldier on 


is what makes 
the 


ibility 


American youth 
earth. It is this 
and wise-crack that 


best 





to banter 
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keeps him going. This cheerfulness 
is found in the training camp, the 
hospital, or the fox hole. The Negro 
serviceman is especially noted for his 
keen sense of humor. 


The man in the picture, Master. 


Sergeant Starling hails from South 
Carolina. However, the Army has 
been his home for ten years. He 
enlisted in 1941 and was sent to 
Europe with General Patton’t tank 
corps. His industry and skill was re- 
warded through his promotion to 
Staff Sergeant and then being made 
a shop foreman. When the war was 
over he continued in the service and 
went to Korea with the now famous 
25th Division. He was in Korea only 
sixty days. He was brought down by 
a piece of shrapnel from a Red mor- 
tar shell. A part of his wrist bone 
was shot away. Surgeons took bone 
from his upper arm to replace the 
wrist-bone. 


HIS OUTFIT 


“My outfit was surrounded by 
Commies,” Sergeant Starling ex- 
plained, “and we had to shoot our 
way out.” He is loud in his praise of 
the Army Medical corps. “I could 
not have been treated better,” he 
declared. He was flown from Korea 
to Tokyo. “Two days later, I was 
sent back to God’s country,” he said 
with a smile. 

This master sergeant, the highest 
rank of a non-commissioned officer, 
is in the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesdia, near Washington. He was 
operated on four times and is happy 
because the doctors think he will 
have full use of his wrist. 

The Lord brought me back alive,” 
he said wisfully as he gazed off into 
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the distance. His head turned away 
for a minute. I know he was seeing 
again that dreadful battle. He was 
hearing again the eerie sound of 
whistling shrapnel before they burst. 
He was hearing the drone of fighters 
overhead; the tormenting boom, 
boom, boom of distant cannon; the 
rat, a tat-tat of machine guns; the 
screams and curses of tormented 
men, He turned back with a look of 
appreciation on his face. Apprecia- 
tion for a country that puts the indi- 
vidual life above material things. 
Appreciation for loved ones, good 
doctors, for home; yes, appreciation 
for Christians like Nell Weaver, who 
are willing to try to make his day 
brighter. 

“The Lord brought me back alive,” 
he said again, “And I am going to 
try to serve him better.” 


Nell Weaver, George Washington Uni- 
versity art student sketches Master- 


Sergeant Heyward Starling. 
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CHAMPION TICKET SELLERS—This three-man team was responsible for sell- 

ing more than $1,400 worth of tickets for “NAACP’s Great Night” at Madison 

Square Garden on March 6. Pictured (L. to R.) are Charles Beese, William Bryan, 

Rufus Smith (NAACP director of special fund raising) and Mrs. Thurgood 
Marshall 


LA FONDA POLICY 


In the March Crisis, at page 150, it was stated that no Negro had ever 
stayed at the La Fonda Hotel in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Mr. R. L. Cham- 
bers, author of the article, “The Negro in New Mexico,” writes that 
La Fonda has apparently changed its “for white only” policy since he wrote 
his piece. He says that a Negro stayed at the La Fonda Hotel in March 
and he wants his readers apprised of this fact 
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RESOLUTIONS ON PROGRAM AND POLICY TO BE 
CONSIDERED AT FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Article 1X, NAACP Constitution (Blue Book), the 
hange of policy and or program and constitutional 
mer 4 heer sDrmitted the Executive Secretary rf the National 


4dvancemer * Colored People for consideration by the 


AMENDMENT TO BRANCH CONSTITUTION 


tost Crcege indienne Branch 
Received im Notional Office April 24, 1952 


Arta Iw Z f the Constitution be amended by adding another sec 
4 said added section shall be known as section Eight 
Aru . : hall read as follows: “No appointed officer of committees 
x considered a i wiicer of the Association or the 
. k of Article Four (4) Section (5) of said constitution 
Sec Iw >) be amended by striking out the 
words “to receive The Crisis nd by imserting after 
wing words: “and f ng to receive said Crisis 
¢ given credit for tw ears membership im the 
‘ 
Section Tw 2) be ende nserting the following 
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Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that said officers be directed to delete and amend 
phrase on membership card from “Is a member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People for one year from date” by deleting 
after the word “People,” the words “for one year from date” and amending same 
by adding for the year 1953 and/or current year 


New Orleans Louisiana Branch 
Received in National Office April 17, 1952 


WHEREAS, from experience it requires at least a month to have membership 
certificates delivered from the national office, and 

WHEREAS, it creates quite an amount of anxiety and distrust on the part of 
potential members, and 

WHEREAS, it is a consistent source of attack on branch Officials and workers, 
therefore, 

Be IT KESOLVED, that the 1952 Conference direct the national office to employ 
the mechanics to expedite the handling and returning of membership certificates 
to not over 15 days from date of receipt of reports of membership from branches. 


Atlanta Georgia Branch 
Received in National Office April 24, 1952 


WHEREAS, branchwork in the more densely populated areas of the South is 
suffering from the lack of strong secondary leadership, intimidation from reac- 
tionary forces, shortage of financial resources and general apathy, and 

WHEREAS, these conditions result in serious adverses to the protection of 
human rights, securing of justice, equal protection under the law, adequate educa- 
tional, health, recreational and employment facilities and opportunities, as well as 
the strengthening of the electorate, which is so essential to the advancement of 
full citizenship, and 

WHEREAS, voluntary leadership has not been able to develop the facilities of 
the NAACP in these areas to the extent of reaching the masses of our people in 
such ways as to give them adequate information, encouragement, support, con- 
fidence in leadership and the necessary burning desire to affiliate themselves 
actively with the program of the Association, 

Now, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the 43rd Annual Conference of the 
NAACP go on record as approving the appointment of an executive secretary and 
the establishment of an office under direction of the branch department, through 
each state conference in Region V, where the resources of the state conference are 
not sufficient to finance such a project alone, 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that each state conference so assisted, pledge itself 
to contribute at least $1,500 annually to the national office, as its share of the cost 
of its respective state office 


New York City Branch 
Received in National Office April 24, 1952 


WHEREAS, the problems of colored peoples of the world are similar to the 
problems of Negroes in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, the NAACP has openly protested against the treatment of colored 
peoples in many parts of the world, and 

WHEREAS, the NAACP has recognized the United Nations as a medium by 
which a protest against colonization, exploitation and the denials of the principles 
of self government as practiced against many colored peoples of the world, and 

WHEREAS, the opportunities for integrating the program of NAACP which 
call for first class citizenship for peoples of all races, nationalities and ethnic 
groups, should assume an international role, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 43rd Annual Conference of the NAACP 
(Continued on page 316) 









RACE LABELING 
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ibroad for crimes of violence is large- 
y a figment of news treatment. 


Since many white people have 
contact with Negroes only through 


what they read, race labeling creates 










. the impression that Negroes are 
criminally inclined, and much more 
so than other groups. This could 
reach the point where Tribune read- 

— ers would automatically associate 

ine Negro” with moral depravity. To 

tior paraphrase a couplet from Gilbert 

1 not ind Sullivan’s Utopia, Limited: 

kille The Trib’s a wicked journal which 

ss undertakes to show 

= That “Negro” is but label for a 

_ racial form of woe. 

a | Incidentally, it should be men- 

labe tioned that Attorney Bebb was given 

me an award by the Human Relations 

aders Commission of Chicago last Decem- 

com ber for his fight to better human 

Cat relations by removing race labeling 

uting from news stories 

icaps 
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an AREA MERCHANTS 

a TEGROES in St. Louis, Missouri, 

Cau 4 ‘are up in arms against white 
cafes in Negro neighborhoods which 

» in refuse to serve colored patrons. 

ne What exasperates is the fact that 

ees these merchants get most of their 

city profits from the Negro community. 
The Argus investigated some of these 
cafes and discovered that they would 

em not even serve a cup of coffee to a 

sider Negro. The owners said their policy 

bu | Was not to serve Negroes, and direct- 

As a ed them to Negro cafes in the same 

after neighborhood. Ironically, one of 

ns in these cafes is on property owned by 

i dis a Negro. 

= The “for white only” merchant in 
a Negro neighborhood seems to be 
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largely a southern phenomenon. He 
is usuaily a cafe or drug store pro- 
prietor who refuses Negroes meals 
or soda fountain service, because, it 
seems, such service implies racial 


- equality. Some years ago a promi- 


nent southern Negro business man 
was tossed out of a white store in a 


Negro neighborhood because he 
insisted on drinking a bottle of 


Coca-Cola in the place. Happily, this 
type of merchant is rapidly disap- 
pearing 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


HE New Orleans, Louisiana, 

Ministerial Interdenominational 
Alliance has made a unique request 
to their city fathers. They have sug- 
gested that a commission on human 
relations be made a part of the 
framework of the New Orleans city 
government, Among the functions of 
such a committee they suggest the 
following: promotion of good will 
and understanding among the city’s 
ethnic groups, fostering of inter- 
cultural and intergroup education, 
and work at the problems which tend 
to divide the various groups in the 
city. 

How much good such a commis- 
sion might do is problematical, but 
it is probably a step in the right 
direction. 


DOUBLE TALK 


ISTEN to Senator Richard Rus- 

sell (Dem.) of Geergia in a 
television interview, “Meet the 
Press,” in March. Mrs. Mary Craig, 
one of the four reporters who inter- 
viewed the presidential hopeful, 
asked him some sharp questions 
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Negro and white children discrimi- 


nate against the former. Therefore 
long-term care for Negro 
children is made extremely difficult 
and they sometimes remain in “tem- 


shelters” for as long as five 


foster 


porary 


years 


TRANSLATOR 


( NE of the translators from the 

Italian in New World Writing, 
a Mentor selection newly published 
by The New American Library, is 
Ben Johnson, a young Negro writer 
from Fisk University now resident 
in Italy. 

Mr. Johnson translates Giuseppe 
Berto’s “The Seed Among Thorns” 
ind publishers regard him as one of 
the best translators in the business. 
He also translated Italo Svevo’s, 

This Indolence of Mine” which ap- 
peared in the Winter 1952 issue of 
The Hudson Review. Mr. Johnson 
oins that small group of American 
Negro translators which includes 
Langston Hughes, C. L. R. James, 
Mercer Cook, and Ben Carruthers. 


INFORMATION 


N Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 

181, What You Make 
It, by Joseph E. McLean, we find 
this statement at page 11: “A third 
of the states now require some evi- 
dence of literacy. Some of these laws 
are fairly administered. In other 
instances, however, the literacy test 
is deliberately discriminate 
against would-be voters.” To us the 
last sentence would have been more 
accurate if “especially if they are 
Negroes” had been added. For prime 
purpose of the literacy test is to 
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reduce Negro voting in the southern 
states 


REDEFINITION 


CCORDING to a special dis- 
4 patch to The New York Times 
from Johannesburg, South Africa, 
amendments to the Group Areas Act, 
designed to facilitate its administra- 
tion, include an amending bill which 
proposes “that a white man married 
to a native (Negro or colored wom- 
an for purposes of the act) will be 
regarded as native or colored. Under 
existing legislation the woman fol- 
lows the group of her husband, while 
the white man always keeps his 
group.” 

This shows the arbitrary fashion 
in which races are defined, and it 
can lead to all sorts of complicated 
problems for Afrikander anthropolo- 
gists in the future. We suggest that 
the Nationalists go to school to the 
17th century Spaniards in the New 
World with their bewildering classifi- 
cation of races and sub-races. Per- 
haps they will then learn the utter 
asininity of racial definitions. 


STUDENT CONGRESS 


A MONG the delegates in attend- 

ance at the first Inter-American 
Student Congress held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, January 25-February 
4, 1952, was NAACP youth secre- 
tary Herbert L. Wright. Other mem- 
bers of the American delegation rep- 
resented the United States National 
Student Association, 

Herewith is a comment on the 
American’ delegation from _ the 
Argentine delegate Ernesto Wein- 
schelbaum of the Argentine Uni- 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


POLITICS 


00K Political Action: The political action program of the Association was the 
principal topic under discussion at the NAACP eastern regional training con- 
lest ference, held in Philadelphia, Pa., in April. 
_ [wo hundred and fifty delegates from New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, and the District 
of Columbia participated in the conference on political action techniques for 
this election year. Also under discussion were the fight against housing dis- 
crimination, the civil rights picture in the country today, and membership and 
fund-raising activities. 
Che conference was opened by Roy Wilkins, NAACP administrator, who 
Lene discussed Senate Rule No. 22, the cloture rule, as a roadblock to the passage 
of civil rights legislation. Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington 


here Bureau, reviewed the progress of civil rights bills in Congress and called upon 
tero the delegates to scrutinize the voting records of their congressmen when they 
-ople go to the polls this fall. 


Henry Lee Moon, NAACP public relations director and author of Bal- 
ance of Power: the Negro Vote, discussed techniques for getting out the votes 
in line with NAACP policy. Lucille Black, membership secretary; and Ger- 
ee trude Gorman and John W. Flamer, assistant field secretaries, acted as 
ee resource persons during the discussions on membership and fund-raising. 
land In the afternoon session, Robert L. Carter, assistant special counsel, 
West reviewed the NAACP legal program and outlined a program for securing 
n civil rights through legal action. A housing panel composed of Mrs. Con- 
eed stance Baker Motley, NAACP assistant special counsel; Charles Ford, 
peak Philadelphia representative of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO; 
oom and Hortense Gabel, of the New York State Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing, reviewed housing problems in the public and pri- 
vate fields and outlined steps for corrective action. Dr. Harry J. Greene, 
president of the Philadelphia branch, presided over the conference. 





lik- | EDUCATION 
then 
own Delaware School Case: Chancellor Collins J. Seitz of Wilmington, Dela- 
. live ware, handed down an opinion on April 1 in the Court of Chancery that 
auion 


would permit Negro children to attend the Claymont high school and the 
Hockessin elementary school. 
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SEGREGATION 


Swimming Pool Jim Crow: Segregation in publicly-owned swimming 
ools in Kansas City, Missouri, has been banned by a decision handed down 
by United States District Judge Albert A. Ridge in answer to a suit filed 
9"y NAACP attorneys 

The city, through its counsel, David M. Procter, announced on April 

that it would appeal the decision all the way to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
necessary 

In a 28-page opinion, handed down on April 9, Judge Ridge found 

it the jim-crow swimming pool facilities which the city provides for 
Negroes are not equal to those provided for white citizens. Accordingly, 
he ruled that exclusion of Negroes from a pool reserved for white persons 





GIFT FOR ASSOCIATION—Lucille Black (left), NAACP membership secre- 
|tary, accepts a check for $603.60 from A. Snyder, general manager of Local 32 











ith 


ie International Ladies Garment Workers Union. Smiling approval at this union 
contribution is Lillian Gladstone, the local’s educational director. 
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California: The SAN FRANCISCO 

‘AACP ch sends the following report on 

miv of James and Terry cases. In the 

law o ) D. James case, an illiterate Negro 

from Fresno, who had already 

ed nearly eight years of a life sen- 

for first degree murder, was re- 

d from San Quentin on January 

writ of habeas corpus ob- 

} d by the branch. In the case of 

he San Francisco Civil 

§ e Commission, the First Appel- 

spec e Division of the District Court of 

ACP | Appeals ruled that the San Francisco 

lands Civil Service Commission had acted in 





buse of its discretion and in abridge- 
nent of the constitutional rights of its 


pertan ipplicants when it sought to limit par- 
YOTA Ss ‘ 

Rights cipation in examinations to a select 

eting of | Soup of graduates from a select group 
f colleges 

As a result of the decision in the 

ase, persons charged with felony 

be given competent advice and 

i Peop nce in the legal conduct of their 

colored | defense. If James had had proper legal 

udvice, the court pointed out that the 

witl he could have been convicted of 

See with the evidence) was manslaughter. 

-s The civil service case ruling opens 

ete dis ip civil-service doors to the thousands 


ff Negro migrants who have settled in 


ponsored 


|} San Francisco since 1940. What the 
tard the | commission did was this. To be eligible 
to participate in civil service examina- 

ial Asso 


tions for technical and professional as- 
the applicant had to be a 


graduate of a 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 





ATTY. JOHN ADAMS, JR., a mem 
ber of the law firm of Adams and Rey 
nolds which handled the San Francisco 
branch cases discussed in left column 


the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher School. Since the majority 
of Negro applicants were graduates of 
Negro colleges in the South, they were 
automatically eliminated. Many whites 


were excluded too, but the majority 
were Negroes. The court ruled that 
this was an “unreasonable limitation 
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ELISE 


the Columbia 


CARRINGTON, president of 
University NAACP 
Start at home” is Miss Car- 
motto for memberships. She 
enrolling the eleven members 
of her family. 


chapter. 
rigion s 
began py 


own 


FEP( 


committee 


killed in 
session, SUup- 
measures 


bills have been 
Until the 1951 
opposition to 
had followed strictly party lines. With 
Cramton’s (R., Lapeer) introduction 
of a strong FEPC bill in 1951 and 
gain this year, bi-partisan support has 
been achieved 


fore 


port or these 


Vigorous branch protests were made 
Mrs. Siegel W. Judd’s statement 
to the Grand Rapids City Charter Com- 


igainst 


mission that the local branch is a 
chauvinistic organization “preoccupied 
with Negroes as Negroes.” Mrs. Judd, 


member of a prominent local family, is 
a member of the board of Citizen’s Ac- 
tion 


of th 


the political party now in control 
ve city administration 


The 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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branch held mass meetings in March in 
protest against the recent wave of vio- 
lence against Negroes. 


Missouri: NAACP special counsel 
Thurgood Marshall was principal 
speaker at the midwest area NAACP 
conference held in Kansas City March 
23 at the Paseo YWCA. 


New Jersey: Leonard Schroeter, as- 
sistant special counsel NAACP, was 
guest speaker at the membership meet- 
ing of the MONTCLAIR branch on 
March 30. 

The ELIZABETH branch reports 600 
members, Its 1952 membership drive 
started March 16 and was continued 
through April 20, with 1,000 members 
as the goal. 


New York: Arthur Chaires, a mem- 
ber of the SCHENECTADY branch, 
was sworn in March 5 as the first Ne- 
gro member of the local police force. 
During Negro history week the branch 
sponsored, through the board of educa- 
tion, the appearance of several branch 
members as speakers to junior and 
senior high school assemblies. They 
were Ernest Bouey, rocket engineer at 
General Electric; Lt. (j.g.) Wesley 
Brown, USN; and Edwin M. Johnson, 
flight engineer at General Electric. 

NAACP executive Walter White was 
principal speaker on April 2 at the Co- 
operative Evening Assemblies at Union 
college. This series is sponsored by 
twelve: community organizations. The 
Schenectady Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Housing, under the guidance of 
the Union college research center, has 
completed a housing survey of the city 
to be used by the New York State 
Committee on Discrimination in Hous- 
ing. Three hundred copies were 
distributed locally to community groups, 
and James Carey of TUE-CIO request- 
ed 300 copies for nation-wide distribu- 
tion. 

Sixteen branches were represented at 
the February 23 meeting of the execu- 
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elementary and a new high school “In Natchez, the Negro Business and 
are being built and it is promised that Civic League did an excellent job of 
they will be ‘the best that Negroes will laying the groundwork for the reorgani- 
| have inywhere in the state.’ zation of the Natchez branch. 7 








GIFT TO SOUTHWEST AREA CONFERENCE—Nick Dragon (right), CiO 
lirector, presents a check for $500 to Dr. R. B. Phillips, president of the 
1s est Area NAACP Conference held in Phoenix, Arizona, West coast NAACP 

egional director Franklin H. Williams (center) smiles approval 


College and School News : 








New York City, has launched a sur- 
vey, with the cooperation of the YW 
and YMCA and the NAACP, of 
southern white colleges now admit- 
planning to admit, Negro 

[riple purpose of the sur- 
to determine the 


WS 


ing rT 
students 
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extent to 


which public and private heretofore 
white colleges are admitting Ne- 
groes on the undergraduate and 
graduate levels: to evaluate attitudes 
the camous and in the commun 

| ity towards integration: and to de 
th vasis of this infor 


which southern colleges 


NSSFNS should refer 





d eC Negro Stu 
I} ly will also include Negro 
leges, in those states where 
racial enrollments are not spe 
fica prohibited by law, to dis- 
their attitudes towards the ad- 
ssi f white students 
1} survey staff includes Dr. Paul 
F Law ce, NSSFNS educational 
sultant: Herbert Wright. NAACP 
: t lirector: Harold J. Kuebler 
| i Ned | eva regional staff of 
YMCA n student council 
Ruth Packard d Dorothy Arnold 
’ fT he YWCA 
: a 
‘ INS F celebrated 
‘ rs day on April 
‘ sident Dr. Emory 
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MORGAN. 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 
Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 


educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 
Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 


ferred in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A _ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


> 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870. 
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| BENEDICT 
| COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 





nl 


Located in The City of Columbia 
é& 


The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


5 
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} PRE-MEDICAL AND 

} PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 
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5 
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Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational—Class “A” Rating 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
e 
For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Celumbic 13, Sovth Carolina 
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JOIN THE NAACP AND 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 


$3.50 brings you 
an NAACP Membership and 
The Crisis for one year. 
THE CRISIS, 20 W. 40th St. 
New York City 18 


BEREAN 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1898 
Offers men and women practical 
training in the interesting and 
well-paying fields of 
Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 


Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 
Dressmaking and Design — 
Millinery 
in the shortest possible time — 


at the lowest possible cost 
« 


One and two yeor diploma and 
certificate courses 


Also intensive, short courses 
° 

Day or evening sessions 
Approved residences for 
students 
LOUISE B. YERGAN, Principal 
* 


out-of-town 


For further information, write 


The Registrar—Berean School 
1926 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
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$300 was Fred Jones of Chicago, than in colleges and universities gen- 
whose oil painting “Concerto” erally (8 percent). This decline 
d the figure painting award would probably be even greater, he 
Hans Joakim Schultz of Denmark _ states, had it not been for the fact 
ecent speaker at the university that the enrollment of women in- 
g and educational conditions . creased while the male enrollment 
count was declining 
Dr. Ernest Hollis of the U. S, Of- a 
Education was the chief con 


Fisk UNIVERSITY held its twenty- 
guest speaker at the sixth third annual festival of Music and 
April 16-19. Among the artists 
were José Limon and his company 

of dancers, the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
erence Was and the Fisk choir. 


ce Out-of-Town Art 
Work Supervisors of the At 


Sc Nox ot Social 


i ; * 


“ t social work ex a 

vise AUSSW stu ; nae 
; , ee cee DILLARD UNIVERSITY exhibited a 
notable collection of art from the 
- Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
| . Martin D. Jenkins, president York City, March 9-April 25. There 
MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, reports were forty-one pieces, with works 
gh college enrollment is from the various American, French, 
om the peak Dutch, Flemish, Italian, English, and 
mediate postwar Australian schools, as well as sculp- 
ecrease is somewhat less ture of Graeco-Roman, Chinese, 
N stitut $ percent) Gothic, and American origin. Rich- 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


1837 Wilberforce, Ohio 1952 
Three score and four years of service to the youth of Ohic and the Nation * * * 
Chorles H. Wesley, President 

n @ @ college, a student, his parents and advisors, should give thoughtful 
+ Ger otior to 


program of education, its character-building potentialities, its intel- 
sctvel otmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of its 


student ‘e and student activities, and the opportunities available for education in 
eodership and a! ection. Central State College offers all of these opportunities to 

tuden's te lergest measure. The college is co-educational, interdenominational, 
ond ef racia " it opportunities and purposes. Undisturbed by distractions of urban 
enters, Central State pllege offers superior advantages to students who desire to 
prrave "ew educatio » @ cultural and quiet environment 


PULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


Arts and Sciences Home Economics 

Business industries 

Agriculture Militery Science and Tactics (R.O.T.C.) 
Education Music 


Heelth cad Physica! Education Sociology and Sociai Administration 
FOR APPLICATION, CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 
Registrer, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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THOROUGH SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING 


“= & ss US - 


The Pioneer Business College 
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WALTER CARRINGTON, chairman 
NAACP delegation to Young Adult 
incil of World Assembly of Youth, 

ected to represent American students 
Y AC onference in Dakar, French 
West Africa, in mid-August. 


Slavery to Freedom, has been named 
t President’s Fellow of Brown uni- 
versity. The president’s fellowships 
are awards presented by Brown uni- 
versity through the generosity of an 
anonymous donor to deserving schol- 
ars in the United States for the gen- 
eral purpose of furthering scholar- 
ship and creative art. Dr. Franklin, 
winner of a $4,500 grant, will do 
research On a book, Southern Travel- 
ers in the North in the Nineteenth 
Century 


In reporting on the blast in the 
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HOUSING he cost of operation and maintenance 


Unce we bDecome cost conscious, we 
«~olTmeds of @ Netron A Housing Program 


nevitably begin to question the notion 
by Nothes Straws. New York: Alfred A P q 


hat evervh S 
Knopf, 1952. XII 291° XViipp. $4.00 hat everybody should own his own 
home. Straus, as Stuart Chase and 
\ \ John P. Dean before him, demonstrates 
\ “ | that the desirability and economy of 


home ownership vary from person to 
person and from house to house. This 


C nuch is sure: “The real estate specu- 
\ Straus, wa itor’s practice of deceiving house buy- 


ers with the statement that the monthly 
carrying charge for interest, amortiza- 

\ Y ork Radu tion, imsurance and taxes ‘covers every- 
A thing’ leads to disillusionment and 
ef.” In the field of housing the old 
udage “Let the buyer beware” is ap- 
propriate. Nor is this all. FHA has 
popularized the myth of the unusual 



















‘ : desirability of home ownership. Actual- 
Straus observes, “under condi- 
S ‘ ons of modern civilization, a man 
S d loes not have to buy a cow because his 
. . ve f needs milk. He should not have 
‘ Ratt to buy a house because his family 
. 4 " } eeds a home.” 
or t . [hose interested in housing as con- 
Bere t cos sumers of the end product and 
wt t on which of us can escape such an interest 
$8 OOK wenty will profit from Straus’ analysis of 
est rate jousing costs and home ownership. Cer 
wer rainly those contemplating the purchase 
¢ ~ a home will find food for thought 
. ed he cos ind valuable guides in the analyses. 
r i cost Of a house are For the reader whose concern has a 
duff nes. The f not only wider horizon, there are valuable leads 
m\ 1 Ise © the housing problem and its solution, 
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> , WEAVER WILLIAM M. BREWER of Washing- 

ton, D. C., new editor of The Journal 

WEAVER. Director f Negro History. See “Good News,” 
Ha page 298. 


the political impact of the migration of 
vast numbers of Negroes out of the 
South. These migrations, he asserts, 
opened up new political vistas to Ne- 
groes who for generations had been 
loyal to the Republicans. 


POLITICS 


ged Political Thought of the Negro 


915-1940. By Elbert Lee Tatum. Fore- That Negro voters are no longer tied 
word by Loewrence A. Davis. New York to the Republican party has been amply 
Exposition Press, 1951. 205pp. $3.00 demonstrated at the ballot box in 
e, the au presidential elections, particularly since 

letermine 1936 when for the first time the ma- 

— ' ed States have jority of Negro voters cast their ballots 

tical a for a non-Republican candidate for the 

R c party presidency. This trend had been fore- 


Dr. Tatun shadowed by the active support given 
Wf the Ne by a sizeable minority of Negro voters 
ctor pointing up to Alfred E. Smith, the Democratic 
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the impression of lacking historical 


lepth and perspective, which any work 
jealing with the freedmen should have 


AUGUST MEIER 


AUGUST MEIER, now studying for 


loctorate at Columbia University, is 


tudent of Negro history. 


BURGHERS AND BARONS 


Seobrados e Mucambos: Decadencia do Patri- 
arcado Rural e Desenvolvimento do Ur- 
bano. Por Gilberto Freyre. Rio de Janeiro 
José Olympio, 1951. 2nd. Edition. 3 Vols. 
1188 pp. 34 Illustrations hors-texte. 300 
Cruzeiros 
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$5 


In 19 Gilberto Freyre published 
the first edition of The Masters and the 
Siaves Three years later he published 
1 continuation under the title of Man- 
sions and Huts. Now, fifteen years later, 
he brings out a second revised edition 
»f the book, with five new chapters, 
lany revisions, a new 70-page introduc- 
tion, copious notes, bibliographies, and 
indexes. Freyre feels that “in some 
respects it is a new work.” 

Freyre’s theme, as the subtitle “De- 
cline of the Rural Patriarchy and Devel- 
pment of the Urban” indicates, is the 
shift of power during the early nine- 
teenth century from the rural aristocra- 


cy to the city 


The antagonism between the activi 
ties of the colonial cities and the big- 
houses of the large estates and sugar 
plantations was a survival from the 
seventeenth century. The power of the 
cities developed, but the rural nobility 
preserved, almost intact, most of its 
provileges, and principally the decora- 
tive elements of its grandeur, until the 
end of the nineteenth century. This ele- 
ment, with all of the ritual, all of the 
social liturgy and mysticism, is known 
to have had an extraordinary capacity 
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Heres a Hot Tip 


The Crisis has been fortunate enough to secure a few 
Copies of the First Edition of Walter White's 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT 


Of this book the late Sinclair Lewis said: 
eems probable to me that Fire in the Flint and A Passage 
dia will prove much the most important books of this outumn. 


he e the Flint is splendidly courageous, rather terrifying 
and of the highest significance 
Fire the Flint was one of the first, if not the first, novels to 


2€ written about the race problem in the South which was not 


written to appease the South 


A Boston, Massachusetts, rare-book dealer recently advertised 
» few copies of this novel as being available at $12.00 each. 
But THE CRISIS is selling Fire in the Flint at $3.50, autographed. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. ONLY A FEW AVAILABLE 


FIRE IN THE FLINT by Walter White 


NG $3.50 a copy, autographed 


To get your copy, simply fill in coupon below 
and mail today with $3.50 
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Personal Representative 


HARRISON PHILLIPS Box 203 


RADIO CITY STATION, N.Y., N.Y 


JOIN THE NAACP AND 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 


$3.50 brings you 
an NAACP Membership and 
The Crisis for one year. 
THE CRISIS, 20 W. 40th St. 
New York City 18 


TOUR SPARE TIME IS WORTH MONEY 
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To SELL Americas Fastest Growing 


Publication 
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